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"...  May  I  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  the  Poetry  ?  Then  I  will  speak  to  those  who  are 
judges  thereof,  with  all  freedom  and  unreserve.  To  these 
I  may  say  without  offence  (1)  in  these  hymns  there  is 
no  doggerel ;  no  botches ;  nothing  put  in  to  patch  up  the 
rhyme;  no  feeble  expletives.  (2)  Here  is  nothing  turgid 
or  bombast,  on  the  one  hand,  or  low  and  creeping  on  the 
other.  (3)  Here  are  no  cant  expressions ;  no  words  with 
out  meaning.  Those  who  impute  this  to  us  know  not 
what  they  say.  We  talk  common  sense,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  use  no  words  but  in  a  fixt  and  deter 
minate  sense.  (4)  Here  are  (allow  me  to  say)  both  the 
purity,  the  strength,  and  the  elegance  of  the  English  Lan 
guage  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
plainness,  suited-  to  every  capacity.  Lastly,  I  desire  men 
of  taste  to  judge,  (these  are  the  only  competent  judges,) 
whether  there  be  not  in  some  of  the  following  Hymns  the 
true  Spirit  of  Poetry,  such  as  cannot  be  acquired  by  art 
or  labour ;  but  must  be  the  gift  of  nature.  By  labour  a 
man  may  become  a  tolerable  imitator  of  Spenser,  Shake 
speare,  or  Milton,  and  may  heap  together  pretty  com 
pound  epithets,  as  pale-eyed,  meek-eyed,  and  the  like; 
but  unless  he  be  born  a  Poet,  he  will  never  attain  the 
genuine  Spirit  of  Poetry.  .  .  ." — John  Wesley,  in 
his  preface  to  "  A  Collection  of  Hymns/'  1779. 
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PKOLOGUE. 

7s  Trisotin,  the  trois  fois  sot, 

The  type  of  literary  men; 
Or  is  there  some  distinction,  tho' 

They're  all  so  like  him  now  and  then  ? 

He  had  a  most  prolific  pen 
And  always  was  mal  a  propos: 

The  greatest  lore  upon  the  Seine 
Was  Trisotin,  the  trois  fois  sot. 

Now  you  may  think  he  lives  again, 
The  triple  fool  of  long  ago. 

Perhaps!    We'll  make  excuses  when 
This  question  may  be  answered  no: 
"  Is  Trisotin,  the  trois  fois  sot, 

The  type  of  literary  men?" 

L.  o. 


NIGHTS   OF   SPLENDOUR 

A   MISCELLANY 
By  L.  O. 


DEDICATION. 

Now  Chere,  and  shall  I  let  the  hours, 
The  days,  then,  pass  away 
With  ne'er  a  line  of  thee  ? 

For  shame ! 

And  I  remind  me  constantly 

Of  thy  dear  face  and  gentle  way 

And  all  thy  light  and  graceful  powers. 

Shall  I  embrace  each  churlish  task 

With  lust  and  eager  strength, 

To  range  ephemeral  blots; 

Nor  name 

In  rhyming  words  and  thoughts 
Thy  charms— thyself — at  length, 
And  in  thy  sunshine  farther  bask? 

— Not  lately  is  it  thou  and  I 
Pursued  the  forest  path, 
Or  loitered  o'er  the  lake, 

In  love 

With  life  and  for  its  sake 
With  what  to  love  life  hath — 
Each  other,  why  not  ?  since  most  nigh. 
13 
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And  when  upon  the  shore  I  stood 

Whilst  thou  wert  borne  away, 

I  swore  to  frame  a  song 

To  trove 

Thy  memory  in;  where  long 
Its  fragrant  breath  might  stay 
And  I  enjoy  thee  evermore. 

Now  will  I  make  no  more  delay, 
Nor  other  tasks  prefer : 
But  these  odes  dedicate 

To  you 

And  heirs  as  your  estate 
In  my  heart's  domain  for  ever : 
And  may  they  flourish  green  alway. 


RONDALEUNT. 

"  Acteon-like,  he  hath  gazed  on  Diana,  not  with  impunity." 

Lo,  here  a  moon  nigh  full  rides  in  a  turquoise  sky, 

And  gives  to  the  earth  and  man  a  ghostly,  second  day ; 
And  we  breathe  in  the  spirit  of  Fall  as  we  walk,  you 

and  I, 
In  the  Night  when  Love  is  enthroned  and  the  Autumn 

when  all  things  decay. 

Our  moon,  my  love ;  0  ours ! — and  thus  a  little  while, 
Till  moons  have  gone  and  come,  and  scorched  by  many 

a  noon 

This  folly's  dead ;  yet  doubt  not  still  we'll  say  and  smile : 
Lo,  here  a  moon ! 


THE   SUMMER  NIGHT  15 


THE    SUMMER   NIGHT. 

HORIZON  drawn  with  jagged  strokes, 
Dusk  light  and  shade,  and  deeper  shade 
In  valley  and  on  mountain  top. 
Snow  glaciers  glimmering  in  the  light, 
An  ink-black  lake  like  lava,  rock 
Foundation  to  the  rocky  walls : 
A  glittering  of  the  wakeful  stars, 
A  wan  moon's  solemn,  lonely  face 
Flicked  with  wisps  of  flying  cloud, 
Crisp  rustling  of  leaves  and  sough 
Of  evening  winds  among  the  pines ; 
The  owl's  eternal  questioning, 
His  callow  young's  hoarse  mimicry ; 
The  lapping  waves  upon  the  beach 
Like  voices  from  eternity. 
Save  thus  a  silence  all  unbroke, 
A  stillness  seeming  virgin  of  noise, 
Yet  saturate  with  a  living  mood 
Which  makes  a  tensity  in  brain 
And  in  the  heart  simplicity. 
The  genius  of  the  time  it  is ; 
The  soft  night-spirit,  lily-winged, 
Inspirer  of  strange  fantasies 
And  kind  extravagance  of  soul. 

Not  sweeter  was  the  lotus  flower 

To  wanderers  pursued  by  fate, 

And  far  less  kindly  ruled  in  this : 

It  gave  oblivion  to  the  past, 

The  dreadful  but  the  joyous  too, 

The  hate  of  gods,  the  love  of  wives, 

The  monster's  dread,  the  hearth-side's  peace ; 
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While  Night,  our  Night,  the  gentle  soul, 
"Wooes  from  the  heart  its  bitterness, 
Veils  o'er  the  woe,  the  pain,  the  fear, 
But  luminates,  too,  the  best  in  life 
And  gives  us  eyes  to  hallow  it. 

Sacred  memories,  sacred  scenes, 

Sacred  faces  loved  of  yore, 

Come  to  my  welcoming  eye  and  heart 

While  to  the  August  stars  I  hold 

My  head,  and  while  my  brow  is  touched 

By  wind  so  cool  of  a  summer  night. 


BALLADE. 

"  Life  itself  is  a  disease  ;  a  working  incited  by  suffering." 

OFT  have  I  seen  from  the  marge  at  eve, 

A  sapphire  lake  stretched  out  before, 
Over  the  mountains'  groin  and  greave 

Cloud-stayed  sunbeams  wreathe  and  soar : 

Stars  of  the  even  wax  and  pour 
Dews  of  immortals  on  the  dark  world  under, 

Asking  the  waves  as  they  lapped  the  shore : 
"  Who  are  the  Lords  of  Earth,  I  wonder  ?" 

What  is  the  soul  if  we  can't  believe  ? 

Time  and  the  fearful  chance  of  lore 
Discount  our  hopes  till  we  scarce  conceive 

What  heaven  and  hell  are  valued  for. 

Dust  of  the  dust  we  wander  o'er, 
Short-lived  as  flowers  soon  puffed  asunder, 

Stand  we  above  the  brood  of  yore  ? 
Who  are  the  Lords  of  Earth,  I  wonder  ? 


MEDITATION  17 

Still  tell  we  a  tale  while  our  bosoms  heave : 

The  glory  of  race,  th'  ancestral  store 
Of  things  that  we  got  and  mean  to  bequeath 

The  greater  for  us — whom  our  sons  will  adore. 

Greed  of  the  earth,  lust,  covetousness,  war, 
Misery  or  strife,  starvation  or  plunder, 

Life  a  disease  and  man  sick  to  the  core — 
Who  are  the  Lords  of  Earth,  I  wonder? 

L'envoie. 

The  mountains  are  mute  save  their  cataract's 

roar ; 
Heaven  contends  alone  with  its  thunder; 

Man  who  would  say  can  breathe  but  once  more : 
"  Who  are  the  Lords  of  Earth,  I  wonder  ?" 


MEDITATION. 

"  Et  iam  nox  umida  caelo  praecipitat." 

HERE  in  this  bowered  cove  I'll  sit, 
Amid  the  chastened  shadows  of  the  moon. 
Elsewhere  soft  slumber  sways  with  luscious  hand 
Her  numberless  devotees :  here  shall  the  night 
Have  one  leal  worshipper  to  render  awe 
And  love  and  incense  of  true  understanding. 
To-night  the  heaven's  rich :   the  golden  stars 
Offset  the  flawless  blue :   the  horizon's  sketched 
In  massive  strokes  like  those  a  conscious  genius 
Might  dare  to  dash  across  the  canvas'  end. 
They  are  the  mountains,  God's  choicest  fringe 
For  such  a  sky.     And  throned  queen  of  all, 
Rides  the  clear-browed  moon,  three-quarters  full, 
But  newly  risen,  matchless,  and  presides 
O'er  all  the  spirits  of  this  July  night. 
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And  I,  adorer  of  the  night  and  moon, 
Yield  up  familiar  offerings.    Most  I  love 
Their  simple  sovereign  beauty:   next  adore 
Because  they  are  not  useful  to  an  end : 
And  I  do  worship  them  because,  like  gods, 
They  are  silent,  inscrutable,  and  far, 
Serene  and  unresponsive  to  man's  state; 
Save  when  our  fancy  gives  them  human  minds 
To  speak,  or  us  divinity  to  hear. 

Aye,  here  I'll  sit  and  in  this  mighty,  large 
Expansiveness  and  reverend  peace  produce 
My  inmost,  tenderest  thoughts,  full  fain  to  hide 
From  daylight  and  the  babbling  of  the  world. 


SONG. 

WHAT  does  the  virgin  moon  inspire, 

What  does  the  soft  night  woo? 
The  twinkling  stars,  arch  eyes  of  fire, 
Of  what  do  they,  so  merry,  ne'er  tire  ? 
Love,  is  it  thoughts  of  you  ? 

Breathe  airs  of  heaven  a  sigh,  ah  me ! 

Shed  gentle  dews  a  tear; 
Wail  to  the  wind  each  forest  tree, 
Sobbing  so  low,  so  touchingly, 

"  My  love,  she  is  not  here." 

Love,  I've  a  moon  as  we  used  to  have; 

Love,  I've  a  dark  lake,  too ; 
Fair  might  we  cleave  the  evening  wave, 
You  so  sweet  and  I  so  brave — 

Love,  if  I  had  but  you. 


FAREWELL  19 

Here  are  the  woods  as  they  were,  Love, 

Here  are  the  paths  that  we  knew ; 
Gaily  again  by  them  would  I  rove, 
Seeking  and  loving  each  shady  cove, 

Love,  if  it  were  with  you. 

Lo,  in  their  places  the  hills  I  have  yet, 

The  sky  I  have  kept  it  so  blue; 
Never,  I  swear,  will  I  let  them  forget, 
Never  will  let  them  our  picture  upset — 

Love,  for  I  once  had  you. 

Mountains  and  sky  and  waters  have  heard, 
The  woods  that  are  friends  so  true, 

And  never  a  jot  will  any  have  stirred 

Leaf,  or  wave,  or  wandering  bird, 
Love,  when  again  I  have  you. 


FAEEWELL. 

SHADES  of  evening  hurrying  past, 
Stay,  I  pray  you,  not  so  fast, 
Veil  this  scene,  for  'tis  the  last 

Of  home  I  long  shall  view. 
Bird  of  night,  black-winged  and  stark. 
Westward  spreading  e'er  the  dark, 
Rest,  where  yonder  mountains  mark 
The  East,  awhile  ere  I  embark, 

That  I  may  bid  adieu. 

Here  among  the  Selkirks  grand, 
Here  beside  Lake  Kootenay's  strand, 
In  the  dusk  of  even  I  stand 

And  bid  farewell,  0  thus  farewell ! 
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Evening  breezes  flout  my  hair, 
Cool  October  in  the  air 
Fills  me  with  its  memories  rare ; 
But  farewell,  0  fare  you  well. 

By  yon  peaks  new  tipped  with  snow, 
White,  so  white  in  day's  last  glow, 
By  these  stars  that  where  I  go 

Nightly  I  the  same  shall  find. 
By  this  lake  so  dear  to  me, 
Wrought  in  every  memory, 
Child  and  boy  and  man  I  see, 

I  shall  bear  you  well  in  mind. 

By  the  joys  he?e  known  and  tears, 
By  your  voices  in  my  ears, 
By  the  comradeship  of  years, 

Though  I  go  I'll  not  forget. 
Leagues  may  part  us  for  a  time, 
Age  may  rob  me  of  my  prime, 
But  believe  this  faltering  rhyme : 

I  shall  love  you  yet. 


TRANSLATIONS 


THE   POET'S    KEMONSTKANCE. 
(From  "  Faust.") 

BEGONE  and  seek  thyself  another  hind ! 
Forsooth  should  poet's  highest  gift,  mankind- 
Embracing  sympathy,  by  nature  lent, 
Be  bowed  to  thy  caprice  or  wanton  notion? 
Ah,  whence  his  power  to  rouse  emotion? 

Whence  his  control  of  every  element? 
Is't  not  the  harmony  which  out  his  bosom  springs, 
And  back  into  his  heart  the  world  entwined  brings  ? 

When  heedless  nature  spins  to  lengths  unending 
The  thread  upon  the  spindle  bound, 

When  all  things  in  a  multitude  unblending 
Discordant  'gainst  each  other  sound, 
Who  strikes  the  basic  chord  of  all  creation, 

Quickening   her    ordered   ranks   to   rhythmic 

dance  ? 
Who  calls  each  unit  to  the  general  consecration, 

Where  it  resounds  in  heavenly  consonance? 
Who  bids  the  tempest  rage  to  angry  bosoms, 

The  even-glow  to  warm  in  thoughtful  minds  ? 
Who  scatters  all  spring's  wild  and  lovely  blossoms 

Where  the  beloved  footpath  winds? 
Who,  chaplets  of  the  straying  laurel  plaiting, 

Eequites  with  honour's  crown  each  true  desert  ? 
Who  assures  Olympus,  the  deities  placating? 

The  Poet  'tis,  with  human  genius  girt. 

c.  E.  H.  F. 
23 
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EPITAPH. 

(One  of  those  written  over  the  slain  at  Thermopylae.     From 
Herodotus,  Book  VII. ,  Chap.  228.) 

MEGISTIAS'  memory  this  keeps  green, 

Whom  once  the  Medes  cut  down, 
When  passing  by  the  reedy  banks 

Of  sinuous  Spercheion; 
Prophetic  priest,  he  clearly  knew 

The  coming  fates  ahead, 
Yet  did  not  offer  to  desert 

The  captains  of  the  dead. 

w.  s.  w. 


SONNET. 

(From  the  Spanish  of  Las  Argensolas. ) 

IN  truth,  Don  Juan,  I'm  ready  to  admit 

That  Dona  Elvira's  pink  and  white  complexion 
Is  not  her  own — one  finds  on  close  inspection — 

Except  that  her  own  money  purchased  it. 

But  one  thing  you  must  then  confess,  to  wit, 
Such  is  her  fraudulent  complexion's  grace 
That  the  plain  beauty  of  a  real  face 

In  vain  aspires  to  draw  men's  eyes  from  it. 

And  yet  what  wonder  I  am  led  astray 
By  such  deception,  when  we  once  recall 

That  Nature,  too,  is  such  a  lying  jade? 
For  yon  blue  heaven  that  is  seen  by  all 
Is  neither  heaven  nor  blue.    What  pity,  I  say, 
That  so  much  beauty  is  unreal  shade. 

A.  F.  B.  C. 


CATULLUS  CI.  25 

TO   A   PAIR   OF   EYES. 

(A  Madrigal  from  the  Spanish  of  Gutierre  de  Cetina. ) 

EYES  clear  and  calm, 

If  men  the  sweetness  of  your  glances  praise, 
Why  look  you  angry,  when  on  me  you  gaze  ? 
If,  when  you're  gentle, 

You  are  most  fair  to  those  whom  you  regard, 
Why  to  me  only  are  you  cruel  and  hard  ? 
Eyes  clear  and  calm, 

Look  on  me,  for  your  glance,  though  cruel,  is  balm. 

A.  p.  B.  c. 


CATULLUS   CI. 

THRO"  many  peoples,  brother,  over  many  seas, 

I've  come  to  these  untimely  obsequies, 
To  pay  last  tribute  to  the  dead.    Alas !  in  vain 

To  invoke  thy  ashes,  deaf  to  all  my  pleas. 

0  fortune  blind,  that  stole  my  love's  life-breath  away! 
Unhappy  brother !    0  untimely  day ! 

1  bring  these  last,  sad  gifts,  our  fathers'  ancient  rite; 
Gifts  much  bedewed  with  brother's  tears  are  they. 

Accept  them,  till  I  come,  once  more  with  thee  to  dwell, 

In  lands  where  blooms  sweet-scented  asphodel; 
Take  meanwhile,  brother  true,  these  sorrowing  gifts  of 

mine, 
And  now  forever  hail  thee  and  farewell. 

c.  E.  H.  F. 
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"THEY  WOULD  FLY,  THE  SWEETS  MY 
MUSE  SINGS." 

(From  Victor  Hugo,  "  Contemplations,"  II. ,  2.) 

THEY  would  fly,  the  sweets  my  muse  sings, 

To  your  garden  allured, 
If  my  verses  had  only  the  wings 

Of  a  skying  bird. 

They  would  rush,  as  the  white  spark  springs, 
To  your  heart's  laughing  fire, 

If  my  verses  had  only  the  wings 
Of  a  heart's  desire. 

To  you,  as  a  lover  clings, 

Night  and  day  would  they  rove, 
If  my  verses  had  only  the  wings 

Of  a  faithful  love. 

L.  0. 

CATULLUS   XLV. 

As  Septimius  held  his  Acme 

In  his  arms  caressingly, 
"  Save  I  love  thee  to  perdition, 

Acme  mine,"  quoth  he, 
"  Save  thro'  all  the  years,  I  love  thee, 

All  the  years  that  are  to  be, 
With  an  ever  growing  passion, 

All  consumedly; 

Then  may  the  green-eyed  beast  of  Ind 
Or  Libya  me  defenceless  find." 
He  pledged  him  thus,  and  Love,  from  left  and 

right, 
Sneezed  his  approval  of  the  lover's  plight. 
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Acme,  then,  her  face  upturning 

To  her  sweet  boy  tenderly, 
Eaising  lips  of  dainty  ruby, 

Kissed  him  ardently; 
Kissing  eyes  with  love-light  burning, 

"  Septimillus,  Acme's  life,"  quoth  she, 
"  Let  us  worship  one  god  only, 

Ever  serve  love's  deity, 
As  truly  as  my  passion  yearns, 
And  fierce  and  yet  more  fiercely  burns." 
She  pledged  her  thus,  and  Love,  from  left  and 

right, 
Sneezed  his  approval  of  the  lover's  plight. 

Now  their  lives,  in  love,  run  lightly, 

Blessed  by  Cupid's  augury, 
Each  by  each  is  cherished  fondly, 

Cherished  tenderly : 
To  Septimius,  dear  is  Acme, 

Dearer  than  the  world  is  she ; 
Constant  Acme's  joy  is  only 

Her  Septimius'  joy  to  be. 
Have  e'er  two  luckier  mortals  been? 
Was  e'er  a  happier  passion  seen? 

0.  E.  H.  F. 

ADAPTATION  FEOM  CATULLUS  XCII. 

PHYLLIS  says  the  devil  of  me; 
'Tis  of  her  love  and  constancy 

A  quaint  but  sure  admission: 
You  wonder  why  I  thus  infer 
This  strange  affection  mine  to  be — 
'Tis  that  I  say  the  devil  of  her 

And  love  her  to  perdition. 

L.  0. 
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THE  HONEY  STEALEE. 

(From  the  Greek  of  Theocritus  ) 

Love,  the  thief,  was  stung  one  day  by  a  bee,  just  when 

filching 
Honeycomb  from  a  bee-hive;  the  wicked  bee  stung  his 

soft  fingers 
Just  at  the  tips.     He  cried  and  blew  on  his  hands  and 

belaboured 
The  ground  and  blustered.     At  last,  to  Aphrodite,  his 

mother, 
He  showed  the  painful  stings,  and  complained  that  the 

bee,  though  s6  tiny 
A   creature,   should   have   the   power   such   monstrous 

wounds  to  deliver. 
But  his  mother  laughed  and  said,  "  What !  Art  not  thou 

a  match  for  the  bees,  boy  ? 
For  thou  too  art  but  tiny,  and  yet  deep  wounds  dost 

deliver/* 

A.  F.  B.  C. 


SONNETS 


TO   MAZARIK 

GREAT  Mazarin,  who,  with  a  Southern  guile, 
Did  long  uphold  the  fortunes  of  fair  France 
In  Europe,  who  outplotted  e'en  mischance, 

What  was  thy  inmost  purpose,  thou  whose  wile 

Could  baffle  nations,  thou  whose  gracious  smile 
And  Spanish  gallantry  could  well  entrance 
Thy  queen  ?  What  warmed  thy  spirit  with  romance, 

Yet  made  thee  cold,  implacable,  the  while? 

Did  cool  ambition  make  a  tool  of  love, 
Or  passion's  heat  render  unscrupulous, 

Or  did  the  love  of  France  hold  both  in  fee  ? 
Could  we  but  monster,  lover,  patriot,  prove ! 
But  no,  he  still  remains  mysterious, 
And  did  he  not,  less  Mazarin  were  he. 

c.  E.  H.  F. 
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A  MOUNTAIN-MEMORY. 

IN  the  wide  Western  land  I  sought  for  peace; 

But  when  the  wind-waved  leagues  of  wheat  to  me 

The  wild  mane  of  a  Maenad  seemed  to  be, 
Saving  across  the  continent,  surcease 
Of  fevered  haste,  and  calm  rest,  and  release 

From  labors  of  mankind  I  sought  not  there; 

But  then  I  fled^to  those  white  peaks  where  care 
Is  not,  but  quiet  in  pine-breathing  breeze. 

And  now  when  crooning  whispers  of  the  world 

Are  hot  about  my  heart,  and  in  my  soul 
Miasmic  fancies,  reptile-like,  are  curled, 

I  think  on  those  chaste  peaks,  with  snowy  stole, 
Priest-like,  whence  child-voiced  brooklets  plainwards 

purled, 
And  peace  doth  then  upon  my  being  roll. 

A.  F.  B.  c. 
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ON   SEEING   "AS   YOU   LIKE   IT." 

(Played  by  Ben  Greet's  Woodland  Players.) 

ON  many  radiant  stages  have  I  seen 

Our  ageless  Shakespeare  pranked  with  cloth  of  gold 
And  scenic  gauds,  inventions  manifold 

Of  men  who  leave  unplumbed  the  outer  sheen. 

But  it  was  rare  delight,  under  the  green 

Of  secular  oaks  and  elms  and  cultured  shade 
Of  neighbouring  college  walls  to  see  him  played 

By  heartsome  men  and  maidens  of  gay  mien. 

And  while  the  trees  were  musical  with  song 

Of  amorous-throated  birds  all  mad  with  spring, 

Wit  trilled  as  bird-like  on  the  stage  among 

Those  woodland  youths  and  maidens.    In  a  ring 

At  last  they  danced,  like  joyous  children.    Long 
May  they  to  modern  men  Will's  sweetness  bring. 

A.  F.  B.   C. 
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TO   THE   EAELY  HOUES. 


SAY,  Midnight,  and  thou  jovial  little  Hour, 
From  what  magician  did  ye  learn  so  sweet 
To  charm  our  human  heart  ?  What  fond  conceit, 

Alchemists  of  the  soul,  bestows  your  power  ? 

To-day  I  saw  my  face  and,  faith,  'twas  sour, 
And  so  was  I,  and  sick  and  stamped  my  feet, 
And  scowled  and  mourned  the  light  that  first  did 
greet 

So  sad  a  shade  as  I  am  to  her  bower. 

But  now  I  am  so  careless,  free  and  gay, 
I  think  ye've  sent  the  sad,  true  world  away, 
E'en  with  the  sun,  and  for  a  space 
The  world's  transmuted  to  a  revelling  place. 
The  nonce  my  faltering  heart  beats  proudly  high, 
And  light  divine  invades  my  mortal  eye. 

L.  O. 
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TO   THE   EARLY   HOURS. 
II. 

OH  Night !  that  thief,  the  steeple-clock,  doth  steal 
Thy  hours  from  thee,  thou  leaden-footed  one 
To  sluggards  in  their  beds ;  for  me,  the  sun 

But  all  too  soon  the  haggard  day'll  reveal, 
With  earth,  my  kind  and  brutish  strife  begun. 
The  shameless  day  its  shameless  course  must  run, 

But  thou,  the  fest'rous  sores  of  life  dost  heal 

With  thy  all-shadowing  hand  and  sovereign  seal. 

And  I,  I  love  thee,  goddess  of  the  shade, 

And,  'raptured,  oft  invoice  thy  nimble  power 
To  fill  me  with  thy  nobler  dreams.    Arrayed 

In  fancy,  let  me  feel  the  midnight  hour 
Glide  past — soul-stirring,  melancholy,  calm — 
A  spur  for  errant  thoughts,  for  griefs  a  balm. 

L.   0. 
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SONNET    SEQUENCE. 
AGNI. 

OUR  glowing  noon-day  sun  proclaims  Thy  rule; 

Thou  dwellest  in  a  million  mighty  forms; 

And  Thou  art  That  eternally  which  warms 
With  iridescent  harmony,  each  jewel 
That  man  so  dearly  values  in  this  school 

Of  shifting  shadow-worth  he  calls  his  world. 

Thy  force  impels  the  mighty  comet  hurled 
Through  space  until  Thy  guiding  ardor  cool. 

Hot  flame  and  light  are  symbols  still  of  Thee, 
Thou  Hidden  Fire  that  dwells  within  the  heart ; 

Thou  clear  and  radiant  power  we  name  Agni, 
Which  burns  the  dross  and  leaves  the  better  part, 

We  call  on  Thee,  Thou  inner  risen  Sun, 

Consume  our  myriad  selves  and  leave  us  One. 
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VIA  CRUCIS. 

Through  horror  and  deep  darkness  lies  the  path 
Which  every  loving  Son  of  Man  must  tread : 
It  leads  into  the  tomb,  among  the  dead; 

It  lower  leads  into  the  realms  of  wrath 

Whose  portals  open  to  no  key  but  Death. 
Its  symbol,  Golgotha's  uplifted  cross, 
Doth  show  the  ultimate  of  human  loss; 

It  is  the  end  of  him  who  saith  he  hath. 

But  in  the  instant  he  expires,  the  veil 

Which  hides  the  Holy  Shrine  from  vulgar  eyes. 
Is  rent  asunder  and  God  cries :  "  All  Hail ! 

My  Son,"  and  then  he  knows  that  even  as  he  dies 
He's  born  again,  and  hangs  with  arms  outspread 
In  love  and  blessing  o'er  the  living  dead. 
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THE   HOLY   GRAIL. 

Ye  knights,  who  bravely  now  upon  this  quest 
Have  come  unto  the  reading  of  this  rhyme, 
Give  heed  and  hear  the  word  from  that  far  time, 

And  through  the  centuries  to  you  addressed. 

Ye  seek,  I  know,  the  Cup  All-Holy,  blest 
In  that  it  held  the  blood  of  our  dear  Lord, 
And  ye  do  seek  with  earnest  prayer,  and  sword 

Unsheathed  to  help  all  souls  oppressed. 

Your  path  leads  ever  through  the  world  of  men; 

Ye  are  the  knights  who  help  the  blind  and  weak ; 
Ye  are  our  great  King's  friends, — and  when 

Your  quest  is  done,  a  Voice  will  speak 
And  say :   "  Thou  art  thyself  the  Holy  Cup, 
Filled  with  the  blood  our  sweet  Christ  offered  up." 

C.  A.  L. 


OLD    FRENCH    METRES 


TEIOLET. 

VERSE  is  a  vice 
Just  as  pernicious  as  the  bottle; 

I've  forsworn  it  thrice, 

For  verse  is  a  vice 

Even  when  nice, 
And  if  that  won't  excuse  it,  nought'll ; 

Verse  is  a  vice 
Just  as  pernicious  as  the  bottle. 

L.  0. 


TRIOLET. 

THE  old  wizard  of  Oz 
Seemed  pleasant  to  me, 

And  that  wasn't  because 

The  old  wizard  of  Oz 

Deserved  any  applause, 
But  she  went—  that  is  we. 

The  old  wizard  of  Oz 
Seemed  pleasant  to  me. 

L.  o. 
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RONDALEUNT. 

I  AM  no  artist,  so  I  cannot  draw 

The  portrait  of  my  love,  and  show  the  universe 
That  other  maids  to  her  are  as  a  daw 

To  Venus'  swans :   so  I  must  ever  tune  a  verse. 
Nor  does  fair  genius  shine  in  my  poor  lay. 

Of  poets  sure  I  am  not  near  the  smartest. 
And  yet  had  you  seen  Julia  you'd  not  say, 
I  am  no  artist. 

L.  0. 


VALENTINE  RONDEAU. 

I  LOVE  thee  not,  thou  phantom  wight, 
That  haunt'st  my  cranium  erudite; 
I  am  too  mighty  and  too  wise — 
The  jade  has  got  the  brownest  eyes — 
To  ponder  o'er  a  thing  so  slight. 

Why,  twenty  cases  could  I  cite 
Where,  if  I  wanted  to,  I  might — 
But  aye  my  tortured  heart  replies : 
I  love  thee  not. 

Her  eyes  are  wells  of  dreamy  light — 
I  wonder  should  I  speak  or  write ; 
Ah,  won't  it  be  a  great  surprise, 
But  not  unpleasant,  I  surmise? 
I  wrote,  and  got  the  answer  trite, 

« I  love  thee  not." 

L.  0. 
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MUNDUS  SQUALIDUS. 

COLD  is  the  Autumn  wind,  the  Autumn  sky  is  cold, 
The  shuddering  flocks  forever  crowd  about  the  fold, 
And  black  against  the  crystal  sky  the  spectral  trees 
Thrust  dismal,  Niobeian  arms  and  mock  the  baffled 

breeze. 

Then  o'er  the  frozen  stubble  fields  and  towards  the  wold 
I,  oft,  my  lonely  course  in  solemn  rapture  hold. 

Beside  my  friend  the  brook,  whose  liquid  laugh  would 

please 

The   idle   summer   hours,    I    stand    and  watch   him 
Cold  is  the  autumn  wind.  [freeze. 

Oh,  Spirit  of  the  Mystic  Fall !   oh,  grandsire  old ! 
Sad  is  thy  tale  and  drear,  and  often,  as  'tis  told, 

In  my  full  heart  awakes  response.    For  when  he  sees 
Thy  grandeur  failing,  0  late  lovely  Earth,  in  these, 
What  son  of   thine  but  feels  within   him   mourn   thy 
Cold  is  the  autumn  wind.  [mould  ? 

L.  o. 


THE    BALLADE    BOOK. 

(Ballade  ^.demi.) 

WHY  is  the  Ballade  mournful  and  sad ; 

Why  doth  it  stir  our  poor  feelings  so  deep  ? 
Surely  the  measure,  the  chorus,  are  glad, 

The  rhymes  not  few  and  the  sense  not  steep. 

Why  doth  the  reader  feel  prompted  to  weep ; 
Why  doth  his  bosom  upheave,  mellow-hearted? 

'Tis  that  he  knows  in  the  soft,  cadent  sweep 
The  verse  of  the  dead,  the  lost,  the  departed. 
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Half  of  a  thousand  years,  and  add 

A  hundred  or  so  to  that,  you  leap 
To  sad  antiquities,  memory  clad; 

And  into  the  golden,  gorgeous  heap 

Of  history's  cast-off  gauds  may  peep, 
When  the  echoes  you  hear  from  their  centuries  started 

By  beats  the  old  minstrels  teach  us  to  keep : 
The  verse  of  the  dead,  the  lost,  the  departed. 

i 

See,  here  are  themes  that  the  metre  has  wed — 

Picture  to  line,  stanza  to  thought; 
Till  your  heart  by  the  rhythmic  strain  is  led 

Through  the  glooms  of  the  past  to  the  subject  sought. 

'  Dead  Cities/  (  Dead  Actors/  and  '  Kings  '  inwrought 
With  '  Instruments  Old '  and  '  Forgotten  Tunes ' — 

Ah,  measure  with  dulcet  sorrow  fraught, 
Verse  of  the  dead,  their  splendor,  their  ruins. 

'  Antique  Dances '  '  Lost  Lovers '  tread 

With  '  Old  Sweethearts/  and  ponder  they  aught 
On  '  Past  Delights '  ? — well  we  do  instead. 

'  Dead  Poets '  resume  their  tuneful  lot 

In  ' Ancient  Metres  '  well-nigh  forgot ; 
'  Dead  Thinkers '  meditate  eves,  morns,  and  noons 

On  '  Things  and  their  Nothingness ' :  then  is  it  not 
The  verse  of  the  dead,  their  splendor,  their  ruins ! 

L'envoi. 

Prince — old  etiquette  that — you  know  what 

Dull  ennui  drowns  and  sharp  sorrow  swoons  ? 
Peruse  in  thy  closet  (though  thy  bosom  have  smarted) 
The  verse  of  the  dead,  the  lost,  the  departed : 

The  verse  of  the  dead,  their  splendor,  their  ruins. 

L.  0. 
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A  BALLADE  OF  EPICUKUS. 

You  bid  me,  prophet  stern,  forbear; 

From  idle  pleasures  to  refrain, 
And  fit  myself  for  care  with  care, 

And  flee  by  present  future  pain. 

No  more,  0  sage,  'twere  all  in  vain 
To  barter  this  my  pleasant  May 

For  vague  and  distant  greater  gain — 
I'll  pluck  the  roses  by  the  way. 

Oh,  life  has  much  of  what  is  fair 

For  those  who  do  not  it  disdain, 
Nor  heed  the  Moslem  call  to  pra}^er, 

That  breaks  upon  the  flowing  strain. 

Laugh  now  and  let  this  hope  remain : 
Who  live  on  earth  a  life,  are  they 

Not  fitted  best  in  Heaven  to  reign? 
Then  pluck  the  roses  by  the  way. 

'Tis  life  to  breathe  this  mortal  air, 

Can  death  our  stirring  hearts  contain? 
"We  have  our  day, — the  whence,  the  where, 

We  know  not,  nor  does  God  explain. 

We  go,  perhaps,  to  come  again; 
In  either  case,  what  wiselier  say, 

Than  Epicurus'  old  refrain : 
"  Oh,  pluck  the  roses  by  the  way." 

L'envoi. 

Prince,  leave  the  chaff  and  take  the  grain : 
Prefer  the  bright,  ephemeral  day 

To  ages  in  the  dark  domain, 
And  pluck  the  roses  by  the  way. 

L.  o. 
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BALLADE. 

WHEN  scenes  from  out  the  aureate  past 
Of  dim  and  distant  infancy 

Eound  me  their  mystic  glamour  cast, 
And  fond,  delusive  memory, 
The  same,  sweet  strains  enrapture  me 

As  charmed  me  when  my  life  began, 
The  solemn,  stately  melody 

Of  mother's  old  melodeon. 

So  straying  in  the  mazy  vast 
Of  what  I  was  and  loved  to  be, 

In  rose-red,  fragrant  dreams  held  fast, 
One  dearest  face  again  I  see, 
Whose  tender  glances  followed  me, 

And  mingled  with  the  notes  that  ran 
Across  the  dark  mahogany 

Of  mother's  old  melodeon. 

And  oft  I  find,  when  sore  harassed, 

In  painful,  hard  reality, 
As  kind  a  magic  still  thou  hast, 

As  sweet,  alchemic  potency. 

Because  I  hold  the  past  in  fee — 
The  happiest  ever  granted  man — 

If  I  can  thread  the  notes  of  thee, 
My  mother's  old  melodeon. 

L'envoi. 

Maturer  years  pipe  lustily, 
And  age  will  have  its  favourite  Pan ; 

But  ne'er  shall  cease  the  tinkling  key 
Of  mother's  old  melodeon. 

L.  O. 
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PRIMUM  VIVERE  DEINDE 
PHILOSOPHARI. 

(Chant  Royal.) 

MUCH  have  I  studied,  read,  and  thought 

In  realms  of  philosophy, 
To  find  the  secret,  ages  sought, 

Of  Life:   the  whither,  whence,  and  why. 
I  dipped  at  large  in  every  nation, 
Tradition,  dogma,  revelation: 

Nor  needed  far  in  each  to  go, 

To  find  it  likewise  did  not  know. 
But  through  the  arid  waste  of  sands 

This  vagrant  stream  I  noted  flow : 
"  Yield  life  the  living  she  demands." 

It  may  have  been  despair  that  brought 

To  honest  hearts  that  final  cry. 
The  phrase  is  common  with  the  sot, 

Excuse  for  his  debauchery. 
The  windy  fool,  in  self-inflation, 
Blabs  the  same  "  precept  of  creation." 

And  I — well,  maybe  long  ago, 

Propounded  this  my  doctrine  so. 
Now  on  experience  it  stands, 

Firmly  as  things  that  lately  grow : 
Yield  life  the  living  she  demands. 

They  deprecate  my  sordid  lot, 

Content  in  clay  to  live  and  die. 
The  fullest  life,  I  lose  it  not ; 

I  lack  but  some  mad  fantasy. 
Firm  on  my  lowlier  foundation, 
By  means  adapted  to  that  station, 

I  can  a  structure  cause  to  grow 

More  weighty  than  a  gorgeous  show 
Of  mansions  in  aerial  lands. 
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Then  who  shall  say  my  standard's  low : 
Yield  life  the  living  she  demands. 

My  prospects  end  not  in  the  pot, 

Far  from  a  state  of  savagery, 
I  seek  the  heights  that  they've  forgot, 

Plunged  in  abstracted  theory. 
I  wrest  from  life  a  fair  collation, 
Life  flings  to  them  a  meagre  ration. 

Enough,  they  say,  from  this  "  vain  show." 

Enough,  thinks  Life,  and  all  I  owe, 
Who  with  their  fancy-palsied  hands 

Just  twang  the  string.    I  bend  the  bow ; 

Yield  life  the  living  she  demands. 

.> 

I  wonder  if  the  hermit  grot, 

The  frenzied  flights  of  soul  on  high, 
At  end  of  time  availeth  aught; 

Hot-beds  one  through  eternity? 
Perhaps  for  some  self-abnegation 
Is  life's  one  fitting  consummation. 

The  quest  is  not  for  me,  I  trow; 

My  dust  to  dust ;  then  winds  may  blow 
It  out  of  earth  to  unknown  strands ; 

I'll  fare  110  harder  that  I  now 
Yield  life  the  living  she  demands. 

L'envoi. 

Come,  my  beloved,  this  useless  woe, 
To  the  four  winds  of  heaven  throw. 

Untrammelled  in  mysterious  bands, 

Calm-browed,  with  fate  no  more  your  foe, 

Yield  life  the  living  she  demands. 

L.  O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I  CANNOT  UNDEKSTAND. 

0  BROOKLET — silver  string  of  Nature's  lute, 
With  golden  moss  inlaid  along  thy  strand, 

Thou  art  so  eloquent,  but  ah !   so  mute, 
I  hear  thy  lay,  but  cannot  understand. 

0  Tree — the  zephyr's  brazen  harp  of  tears, 
That  sadly  whisper'st  e'er  of  Trouble's  hand, 

My  soul  in  dullest  melancholy  hears 

Thy  dirge,  but  still  it  cannot  understand. 

0  Bird — celestial  almoner  of  mirth, 

Thou  angel  sceptred  with  a  wizard  wand, 

Thou  mak'st  a  paradise  upon  the  earth, 
Thy  paean's  reach  I  cannot  understand. 

0  Cloud — thou  banner  waving  in  the  sky, 
So  proudly  floating  o'er  the  ^olian  band ; 

1  seem  to  hear  thy  voices  hastening  by 
In  anthems,  but  I  cannot  understand. 

0  Star — that  rushest  onward  with  the  sweep 
Of  circles — whirling  in  thy  orbit  grand, 

Methinks  I  hear  thee  whisper  from  thy  deep 
"Weird  secrets,  but  I  cannot  understand. 

0  Voices — countless  in  the  starry  choir, 

Whose  deep-toned  music  rolls  o'er  sea  and  land, 
Your  magic  notes  are  winged  with  heavenly  fire — 
My  spirit  fails !    I  cannot  understand. 

T.  L. 
51 
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A  VISION. 

AWEABY,  seeking  some  new  key 
That  should  unlock  life's  mystery, 
Myself  adown  I  threw; 

Where,  as  I  lay,  I  seemed  to  see 
An  airy  form,  a  f ae  maybe, 
A  nymph  with  eyes  of  blue ; 

And  in  those  azure  orbs,  for  me, 
Lay  love's  world-old  philosophy, 
So  clear,  so  deep,  so  true. 

•^  C.  E.  H.  F. 


TO    A    COQUETTE. 

Nymph-like  and  airy, 

Eludest  thou  me, 
Coyest  wee  fairy, 

Mon  amie  cherie, 

I  shall  not  fret  me, 

Cruelest  wee  she, 
Yet  will  I  get  thee, 

Mon  amie  cherie. 

c.  E.  H.  F. 


18S7  63 

"EVEN  UNTO  THE  HALF  OF  MY  KINGDOM." 

0  VIVIFYING  breaths  of  golden-azure  sea, 
Tonic  and  high  as  breath  of  winter  night ; 

0  harsh  brine  spray  dashed  wide  and  free, 
Inebriating;   showers  of  light 

Cast  winsome  on  the  shambling  main; 

And  dreaming  favors  of  an  April  day, 
Compound  of  spring-time  sun,  and  gusty  rain — 

0  King,  for  these  I  pray. 

w.  s.  w. 

1837. 

(Loquitur  William  Lyon  Mackenzie. ) 

SONS  of  heathered  hills  of  freedom, 
Eax  the  Queen's  Arms  off  the  wall, 

Set  your  caps,  and  fill  your  muskets, 
At  the  country's  call. 

Take  the  mattock  from  the  garden, 
And  the  hay-fork  from  the  byre, 

And  shoulder,  port,  present  them 
To  the  regimentals'  fire. 

Set  the  blazing  flag  of  Freedom 

A-flutter  in  your  van, 
And  sing  the  song  of  brotherhood, 

The  brotherhood  of  man. 

Fraternity,  equality, 

Be  all  your  glowing  song, 
As  by  the  farm-house  windows 

Your  dead  men  tramp  along. 

w.  s.  w. 
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THE   GUAKDIAN  ANGEL. 

OFTENTIMES,  when  in  the  twilight, 
Peace  comes  to  my  troubled  soul; 

Strains  of  most  consummate  sweetness, 
Through  the  balmy  silence  roll. 

In  ecstatic  trance  I  listen 

To  those  heav'n-inspired  notes, 

And  I  marvel  whence  that  music 
To  my  raptured  being  floats. 

Once,  amid  the  falling  darkness 
Of  the  night,  a  voice  divine 

Softly  winged  a  heavenly  secret 
From  an  angel's  lips  to  mine : 

"  Every  mortal  has  a  guardian, 

Watching  o'er  his  nether  life; 
Ever  near  to  guide  his  footsteps 
Through  the  stormy  world  of  strife. 

"  I  am  your  protecting  spirit, 
And  I  always  hover  nigh, 
When  your  lids  in  sleep  are  closing, 
When  they  greet  the  morning  sky. 

"  Mine  is  that  entrancing  music, 
That  you  hear  far,  far  away; 
It  has  come  through  heaven's  portal, 
From  the  golden  realm  of  day. 

"  What  you  hear  is  but  an  echo, 

Of  the  stately  paean  of  praise, 
That  a  million,  million  angels 
To  the  King  of  Heaven  raise." 
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Then  the  spirit  ceased  her  music, 

And  I  felt  as  one  forlorn, 
Who  along  the  lonely  vastness 

Of  a  hundred  seas  is  borne. 

T.  L. 


FKAGMENTS. 

I. 

0  THE  rioting  vine  climbs  over 

The  crumbling  wall, 
And  claw-winged  bats  inhabit 

The  doom-gloomed  hall. 

II. 

0  Death,  I  know  not  where  thy  sable  regions  are ; 

1  only  hear  thy  black  kine  lowing  from  afar 

Beyond  the  hills  of  home. 

III. 

Whistled  the  storm-winds,  stinging  of  rime ; 
Blotted  the  suns  were,  stime  upon  stime; 
Black  mist  swept  over  all,  at  the  world's  prime. 

IV. 

Come  and  go,  bits  of  snow, 

Fall  and  melt  away : 
All  our  life  is  come  and  go 

On  a  winter's  day. 

All  is  dark,  care  and  cark, 

On  a  winter's  day : 
Take  the  Light  to  scare  the  dark 

While  you  chance  to  stay. 
w.  s.  w. 
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ISHVAEA. 

THKOOGH  strange  and  devious  paths  of  fate 

Thou  leadest  men  to  Thee. 
They  turn  and  cross  and  penetrate; 
They  intermingling  separate 
The  finite  from  the  infinite, 

The  drops  from  all  the  sea. 

The  hidden  pearl  within  its  shell, 

The  moisture  in  the  sod, 
The  vibrant  tone  within  the  bell, 
The  joy  of  heaven  deep  in  hell, 
The  twinkling  rain-drops  in  the  storm, 

The  man  within  the  God, — 

All  these  to  him,  who  looks  within 

To  find  thy  dwelling-place, 
Are  glowing  symbols,  which  begin 
To  show  the  treasures  he  may  win, 
The  Holy  Grail  of  high  desire, 

The  birthright  of  the  race. 

He  seeks  the  power  behind  the  law, 

The  Light  that  is  the  Life, 
The  mystic  meaning  of  the  Tau, 
The  "  Via  Crucis  "  sacred  awe, 
The  flaming  sword  of  paradise, 

The  impulse  in  the  strife. 

He  contemplates  that  glorious  name, 

Creation's  primal  Om. 
He  worships  Agni  in  the  flame, 
Undying  Vesta's  holy  fame ; 
He  lifts  the  Zoroastrian  prayer, 

In-breathing  Life  therefrom. 
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He  sees  Astarte's  hierophant 

In  many"  climes  and  lands, 
He  hears  the  blinded  Sufi  rant, 
The  ancient  code  of  "  can  "  and  "  can't/' 
That  knowledge  that  is  born  of  Death's 

Imperative  commands. 

Through  him  vast  shadows  ever  sweep 

Enveloped  deep  in  gloom; 
His  joy  goes  forth  to  those  who  weep ; 
He  points  both  up  and  down  the  steep, 
He  is  himself  the  warp  and  woof, 

And  Life's  great  Life  his  loom. 

He  seeks  no  more  the  outer  world 

Of  wealth  and  fame  and  art, 
But  from  the  heaven  within  unfurled 
He  sees  the  hosts  of  darkness  hurled, 
Great  Lucifer  who  strove  to  storm 

The  God  within  his  heart. 

c.  A.  L. 


LOQUITUE  SENEX. 

THE  door  is  old,  world-ancient; 

Whereon  mine  infant  hands 
Tirled  loud  one  morning  long  ago 

I  came  from  out  God's  lands. 

The  door  is  old,  world-ancient; 

And  old  are  mine  own  hands 
That  feebly  grope  their  blindfold  way  along 

Its  nail-ribbed  bands. 

w.  s.  w. 
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WANDERLUST. 

I  HATE  the  cheery  greetings 
Of  my  familiar  friend; 

The  lights  of  home  repel  me, 
The  smiles  of  home  offend. 

The  Wanderlust  is  in  me : 
If  love  should  come  to-day 

With  hearts  of  maidens  for  me, 
If  I  at  home  would  stay ; 

If  hate  should  come  and  promise 
Swift  vengeance  on  my  foe, 

If  I  would  stay  my  farings, 
I  would  not  hear,  but  go. 

For  sweeter  than  love's  whispers 
And  mightier  than  hate, 

Are  the  voices  that  are  calling 
From  field  and  city-gate ; 

From  sacred  Indian  rivers 
That  mirror  templed  towns, 

From  pyramids  where  moulder 

Grim  skulls  that  once  wore  crowns ; 

From  European  cities 

With  merchandise  and  marts, 

Stone  streets  and  iron  engines 
And  gentle  children's  hearts; 

From  houseless  Western  prairie 
Where  wild  ducks  know  the  pools ; 

From  Eocky  Mountain  glaciers 
And  peaks  the  sunset  rules; 
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From  palaces  in  Venice 

That  crumble  o'er  lagoons, 
Where  sing  the  gondolieri, 

In  dreamy  Southern  noons ; 

! 

From  all  the  world's  wide  places, 

If  men  be  there  or  no, 
I  hear  far  voices  calling; 

Farewell !  for  I  must  go. 

A.  F.  B.  c. 


THE   TIMBER. 

EED  pine,  white  pine, 

Pine  o'  the  ancient  hills, 
How  the  tall  pines  are  fallen, 

How  the  leaden  lakelet  fills 
With  the  produce  of  the  skidway 

And  the  hunger  of  the  mills. 

Red  pine,  white  pine, 

Logs  that  sweep  the  stream — 
How  the  current  boils  and  eddies, 

How  the  rapids  toss  and  gleam, 
Where  the  timber  hastens  onward, 

Where  the  mill-saws  flash  and  scream. 

Red  pine,  white  pine, 

Lumber  o'  the  tram — 
How  the  great  piles  glister  whitely 

In  the  sunshine  by  the  dam, 
Where  the  homeless  tugs  and  schooners, 

And  the  beaten  barges  jam. 

w.  s.  w. 
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MYSELF. 

STRIVING,  I  sought  Myself  to  find 

Through  fluent  Time's  extended  sweep; 

I  watched  the  births  of  Gods  and  Men, 
The  Sowing  that  we  reap. 

I  saw  the  first  gigantic  Form 
Come  forth  the  blackened  Void; 

I  heard  the  Eoar  of  the  Falling  Years 
And  lived  in  the  great  Sauroid. 

Far-pinnacled  on  heights  of  Flame, 
I  watche_d  the  Suns  take  fire — 

I  was  the  Music  in  the  Hand, 
That  played  the  Cosmic  Lyre. 

I  moved  in  the  Flux  of  the  flowing  Years 
Through  Eock,  and  Plant,  and  Beast. 

I  entered  into  the  Son  of  Man, 
For  I  saw  His  Star  in  the  East. 

I  sped  in  Worship  to  His  shrine, 

That  Manger,  cradled  low; 
With  Him  I  suffered  on  the  Cross, 

And  was  in  Him  the  woe. 

I  rise  triumphant  from  the  Dead, 

On  every  Easter  Morn; 
In  Ecstasies  Nirvana  reach, 

And  with  the  Gods  am  born. 

Jehovah  on  His  silver  Throne, 
Ishvara's  boundless  Form; 

The  Silent  Braman  in  the  Heart 
I  name,  and  clothe,  and  warm. 
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I  am  the  Word  that  was  with  God, 

Before  the  Birth  of  Time; 
I  am  the  Portal  and  the  Path, 

The  Lowly  and  Sublime-. 

I  am  the  end  of  Finite  Things, 

The  Infinite  in  Scope ; 
Before  the  Gods  that  were,  I  am, 

I  am  the  prisoned  Hope. 

By  Me  alone  you  reach  to  God, 

You  serve  not  Me  and  Pelf ; 
All  Happiness  abides  in  Me, 

For  lo !  I  am  Yourself. 

c.  A.  L. 


WEEE   I    SAE   DAFT. 

WERE  I  sae  daft's  ta  fa'  in  love 

Wi'  ony  lass, 
Though  weel  'tis  kenned  by  Pooers  Above 

I'm  nae  sic  ass — 
But  gin  I  were  a  feckless  loon, 
I'd  ken  the  lassie  mickle  soon. 

Her  bonny  figure  haunts  me  min', 

Her  soncy  face, 
And  thraws  me  logic  to  the  win' 

Wi'  scanty  grace, — 
The  forward  hussy,  think  o'  it, 
To  muddle  sic  a  bonny  wit. 
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She  wears  a  snood  each  gusty  day, 

An'  draws  it  tight, 
An'  gin  the  win'  tweeks  out  a  spray 

0'  hair,  in  spite, 

She  laughs  and  gies  her  head  a  toss, 
Wad  tak  old  Plato  at  a  loss. 

My  reason  tells  me  love's  a  hoax, 

Eepeats  it  aft; 
An'  nane's  sae  mad  as  lover  folks, 

Nor  near  sae  saft. 
An'  it  maun  be  the  truth  I  tell, 
They  maist  admit  it's  sae  theirsel'. 

My  mithe-r  bids  me  marra  late, 

Or  nocht  at  a', 
An'  if  ta  fa'  in  love's  my  fate, 

Min'  whaur  I  fa' : 

"  She  maun  ha'  love  not  money  till  her, 
But  dinna  love  wi'out  the  siller." 

I  ken  she's  richt,  she's  ane  that's  wise 

(Mysel's  anither), 
But  she  has  brown  and  winsome  eyes — 

That's  nae  me  mither — 
An'  in  the  depths  o'  her  eyes  ava 
My  arguments  seem  frightfu'  sma'. 

Now  dinna  think  I'm  serious, 

In  a'  I've  sayde, 
Nor  that  I'd  take  delerious 

For  ony  jade. 

It's  just  a  humor  o'  me  ane, 
Whilk  I  indulge  in  feckless  sa'in'. 

L.  0. 
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"HIS  FACE  WAS  LIT  WITH  THE  HOPE 
OP  YOUTH." 

His  face  was  lit  with  the  hope  of  youth, 

His  innocence  lived  in  his  heart; 
And  the  fault,  the  guilt,  the  shame,  in  sooth, 

'Twere  right  to  tell  apart. 

The  son  of  a  landed  line,  he  came 
And  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  years ; 

Oh,  whose  is  the  fault,  the  guilt,  the  shame, 
That  a  mother  is  put  to  tears? 

A  girl  came  up  and  won  his  soul, 

Innocent,  clean,  and  pure; 
And  the  fault,  the  guilt,  the  shame,  as  a  whole, 

Belonged  to  the  girl,  be  sure. 

The  serpent  lives  and  he  will  not  die, 

For  he's  damned  to  endless  life ; 
But  the  fault,  the  guilt,  the  shame,  I  cry, 

Was  Hers  in  the  Garden  Strife. 

w.  s.  w. 


VIDI. 

I  SAW  a  young  man  ploughing, 

Ploughing  the  field  of  fate; 
And  I  ploughed  none,  but  he  ploughed  on, 

Ploughing  the  field  of  fate. 

I  saw  a  young  man  resting 

From  ploughing  the  field  of  fate, 

And  I  ploughed  on,  but  he  ploughed  none, 
In  the  terrible  field  of  fate. 

w.  s.  w. 
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URBS  CONDITA. 

THE  city  like  an  exhalation  rose, 
Stone  upon  stone,   from  misty  morn  till  purple 

even-close    .     .     . 
A  many  chimneys  towering  high  belched  forth  their 

flaming  smoke 
From  fierce-flaught  forges  deep  within  the  old  earth's 

hollow  womb, 

Whereinto  men  thrust  faces  blazing-bright,  to  stoke, 
And  then  drew  back  in  gloom : 

Forges  whence  came  white  and  hissing  iron  gauds 
That,  plunged  in  water,  writhed  and  sizzled  vapid  steam ; 
Whereon   the   lojid-voiced   hammers   straightly   beat 

their  iron  lauds, 

And  sparks  flew  fast,  and  died  the  white-hot  gleam  .  .  . 
In  wide-roofed,  barn-like  buildings  men  trucked  bales 

of  lade 
With  multitudinous  echoing,  bumped  them  down,  and 

clattered  back 

Incessantly.     Briareus  plied  his  trade. 
Outside  in  airy,  sunbright  streets  no  lack 

Of  stalwart  stallions  hauled  their  creaking  loads, 
Stressed  harness,  labored  bulging  thews,  struck  fire 

from  flinty  roads. 
Men  shouted,  whips  swirled  out  and  cracked,  on  every 

laboring  dray 
Eails    jangled    clangingly,  or  wood-beams    bumped,  or 

heavy  sandstone  lay     .     .     . 
And  high  in  air  stone-masses  swung  out  to  their  own 

place, 

And  brown  hands  gripped  and  guided  them  as  down  they 
came  apace; 
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Mortared  up,  and  set  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that 

blew, 
And  girded  down  by  girders  strong,  and  rivet,  bolt,  and 

screw, 
They  proudly  topped  the  steepy  walls,  and  climbed  the 

fiery  sky, 
Till  passionless  they  set  their  brows  amid  the  stars  on 

high. 

w.  s.  w. 


THE  POET'S   PKAYER. 

OH,  little  fish  and  gods  divine, 
Oh  Muses,  Graces  nude  and  nine, 
Eemember  I  alone  am  thine, 

And  tae  be  blest, 
But  mete  out  punishment  condign, 

Tae  a'  the  rest. 

Jist  saften  editorial  hearts 

(Ye'll  hae  great  need  o'  all  yer  airts). 

I  dinna  care  hoo  much  it  smairts, 

Sae  ye  subdue  'em, 
And  if  yer  pooer  nae  grace  impairts, 

Then  gie  it  to  'em. 

And  if  ye  hae  ane  place  in  hell, 

'Mid  seething  brunstane's  smoke  and  smell, 

That's  hotter  than  anither — well, 

For  sic  a  billet — 
There  is  a  mon  I  ken  myseP 

Wad  brawlv  fill  it. 
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The  coof  pollutes  this  vera  toun, 
A  bald-pate,  sacreleegious  loon, 
Aye  waiting  MS.  frae  the  moon, 

Or  stars,  or  suns, 
And  bears  his  head  and  ears  aboun 

Us  mundane  ones. 

This  son  o'  Belial  when  I  sent, 
A  guidly  verse  tae  him  tae  prent, 
Jist  sent  it  back  and  wad  na  tent, 

The  Sassanach! 
Sae  if  tae  tak  him  sune  ye're  bent, 

Ye  maun  jist  tak. 

And  there  fee  certain  ither  men, 
Wha  like  mysel'  employ  the  pen, 
But  a'  unworthily  I  ken, 

Sae  kindly  muse, 
If  they  beseech  thy  touch  again, 

You'd  best  refuse. 

But  dinna  ye  neglect  yer  ain. 

And  leave  him  tae  the  world's  disdain, 

For  lack  o'  wut  and  clever  sayin' 

Or  happy  rhyme, 
But  pour  thy  blessings  doon  like  rain, 

At  ilka  time. 

And  gie  us  friens  tae  read  our  lays, 
And  kind  reviews  weel  spread  wi*  praise, 
And  p'raps  a  stipendiary  raise, 

Just  noo  and  then, 
Wi'  calm,  poetic,  prosperous  days, 

Amen,  Amen. 

L.  o. 
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A   WATER   SONG. 

WHKN  the  shore  recedes  like  a  world  thrust  off, 

And  the  wind  herds  the  ripples  like  sheep  atlee, 
I  ship  my  oars,  and,  stretched  out,  I  let 
The  water  and  wind  take  my  boat  and  me. 
Oh,  floating  along 
To  the  water's  song 

While  the  wavelets  gurgle  and  ripple  and  cream, 
And  the  fish  curve  forth  in  a  watery  gleam, 
And  the  kingfisher  dives  and  the  white  gulls  scream, 
And  the  clouds  drift  all  day  long. 

And  into  the  sunset-gates  of  light 

I  float  in  evenings  clear  and  cool, 
Where  the  clouds  like  water-lilies  white 
Seem  lolling  asleep  in  a  golden  pool. 
Oh,  floating  along 
To  the  water's  song 

While  the  sun  sheathes  his  golden  sword  in  the  lake, 
And  every  wave  is  a  burning  flake, 
And  guitars  in  tremulous  tones  awake 
And  echo  the  evening  long. 

And  I  in  those  secret  places  go 

Where  the  shy,  young  stars  come  forth  at  night, 
To  see  themselves  in  the  lake's  deep  glass 

When  darkness  has  banished  the  curious  light. 
Oh,  floating  along 
To  the  water's  song 

When  the  lake  is  a  palace  of  pillared  fires, 
Or  a  city  of  churches  with  silver  spires 
Drowned  for  aeons  with  cross  and  choirs 
That  still  chant  all  night  long. 

A..  F.  B.  c. 
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ALCESTIS. 

IN  Thessaly  the  evening  wind 
Breathes  its  soft  love  around  mankind ; 
And  star-gods  watch  their  limbs  of  light 
In  Amphrysos  reflected  bright; 
But  Joy — it  has  forsook  the  prosperous  land, 
And  Peace  sits  brooding  far,  nor  may  her  wings  expand. 

For  late  when  King  Admetus  lay 
Sick  unto  death,  the  Fates  did  say, 
"  Another  life  instead  we'll  take 
If  given  freely  for  his  sake." 
And  all  around  had  dropped  embarrassed  eyes, 
Aged  parents,  courtiers  loud — all  shunned  the  sacrifice. 

But  spoke  the  Queen  Alcestis,  she 
The  fairest  bride  in  Thessaly, 
New-won  to  her  royal  lover's  shores, 
Who  wooed  with  harnessed  lions  and  boars : 
"  Thou  dead,  to  die  would  be  most  sweet,  dear  lord. 
But  sweeter  'tis  to  die  that  thou  mayst  be  restored/' 

Straight  did  Admetus'  torpor  lift, 
His  strength  restored — ah,  costly  gift ! 
For  as  he  mended,  by  his  side 
With  fatal  languor  drooped  his  bride. 
In  vain  the  king  abhorred  the  generous  deed. 
The  Fates  were  satisfied  and  gave  no  farther  heed. 

And  now  grief  clouds  the  city  o'er, 

Still  is  the  evening-thronged  street, 
And  in  the  palace  mirth  is  known  no  more, 
And  life  moves  but  with  muffled  feet. — 
0  Queen  beloved,  and  loving  to  the  death, 
Can  nothing  save  thee ;  nothing  stay  thy  fleeting  breath  ? 
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Beside  the  couch  Admetus  kneels ; 

Her  faint  ears  catch  his  loved  tones, 
"  Will  no  power  heed  my  mad  appeals  ? 

Are  Fates  and  Gods  as  stocks  and  stones  ? 
For  I  am  helpless,  and  such  they  let  me  be, 
Alcestis,  0  Alcestis,  and  thou  art  lost  for  me ! 

"  How  different  'twas  in  times  scarce  past 

When,  by  Apollo's  aid,  I  charmed 
The  huge  wild  terrors  of  the  vast 

And  drove  them  'fore  thee  unalarmed, 
To  win  my  wife :  but  now  to  win  again, 
And  in  more  desperate  rivalry,  I  hope  in  vain." 

He  ceases  and  she  feels  his  breast, 
With  deep  commotion  ill  at  rest, 
Hushed  is  the  chamber,  hushed  the  hall ; 
The  streets  are  decked  with  many  a  pall, 
While  silently  each  waits  the  waning  star 
To  plunge  into  the  quenching  sea  that,  glooms  afar. 

Then  comes  great  Hercules, 
Traveller  o'er  strange  lands  and  seas, 
Large-minded  as  becomes  his  sire, 
Great  deeds  his  fate  and  his  desire ; 
This  task  his  human  kindness  tempts  him  to 
To  save  the  queen,  a  feat  a  god  alone  might  do. 

Beside  Alcestis'  door  he  lies, 

A  sterner  champion  has  not  been : 
And  there,  as  day  first  tints  the  skies, 

Pale  Death  who  seeks  to  pass  within 
He  grapples  with  and  makes  his  victim  loose. 
Who  would  not  wish  for  strength  to  put  to  such  a  use ! 

L.  o. 
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MONITOR   ADMONITIIS. 

(Written  by  moonlight  after  an  evening  at  the  "  Grand.") 

OH,  thou  Diana,  pale  and  clear, 
Thou  Luna,  Phoebe,  chaste  but  queer, 
Beneath  whose  smile  benign  and  bland 
I've  traversed  many  a  diverse  land, 
So  you  have  waited  up  to-night 
Till  I  came  home  to  vent  your  spite. 
1  see  you  shake  your  head  and  scowl 
And  ruffle  up  your  cloudy  cowl, 
And  draw  the  face  of  virtue  long — 
Well,  listen  to  a  mundane  song. 
Although  in  all  the  myths  you're  sainted, 
You're  not  a^  white  as  you  are  painted. 
The  quantity  of  things  improper 
You've  been  a  party  to's  a  whopper. 
How  many  a  follower  of  St.  Nick, 
How  many  an  amorous,  vulgar  trick 
Thou'st  aided  and  abetted  by 
Thoughtfully  refusing  to  descry. 
Since  that  fell  night  the  treacherous  Greek 
Came  back  from  Tenedos,  to  seek 
His  horse,  forsooth,  and  thou  wast  hid 
And  favored  all  the  villains  did, 
Full  many  a  frolic  though  bemoaned 
I'll  bet  thou'st  looked  at  and  condoned. 
In  view  of  which,  think  you,  it's  fair, 
At  me,  small  miscreant,  to  stare, 
As  though  the  whole  blest  decalogue 
While  I  was  out  had  slipped  a  cog? 
The  petty  vice  canst  thou  not  stand 
Of  one  short  evening  at  the  "  Grand  "  ? 
Who'st  guided  many  a  reveller  home 
And  scared  the  warlock  and  the  gnome. 
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Who'st  often  from  thy  lessening  pitch 

Eemarked  the  tippler  in  the  ditch; 

Who'st  of  tener  not  seen  at  all 

The  end  of  banquet,  gaine  or  ball. 

I  tell  thee  what,  my  fancy  brooks 

But  ill  thy  cold,  reproving  looks. 

I  do  but  seek  abroad  at  most 

Of  some  fleet  fantasy  the  ghost. 

(And  if  the  fantasy's  in  skirts, 

Good  heavens !  moon,  it's  not  you  it  hurts.) 

You've  got  a  mighty  reputation, 

But  not  above  contamination. 

The  very  light  you  scowl  at  me 

You  borrow  from  av certain  "he." 

—*  'Tis  with  my  brother  that  I  dally," 

— So  said  Queen  Bess  of  Walter  Kaleigh. 

And  if  the  direness  of  your  need 

You're  tempted  in  this  wise  to  plead : 

"  The  sun  alone  can  make  me  shine," 

I'll  say  your  case  is  just  like  mine. 

ff  different  suns  we  have  embraced, 

You  know  it  all  depends  on  taste. 

So,  querulous  spinster,  lean  and  old, 
With  prudery  frost-bit  and  cold, 
Haul  in  your  horns ;   for  hoary  sinners 
Should  not  be  hard  upon  beginners. 
Be  broader  in  your  moral  view 
And  just  condone  whate'er  I  do ; 
And  then,  dear  moon,  when  often  I 
Behold  thy  grimace  in  the  sky, 
A  friendly  smile  I'll  know  I  see 
And  as  a  friend  may  rhyme  to  thee. 
May  clouds  be  few  and  suns  be  bright 
Ambiguous  Queen,  give  thee  good-night. 

L.  o. 
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LOQUITUR  SENEX. 

HA,  there's  the  house,  that  way, 
Through  yonder  chestnut  tree, 

And  there's  the  chimney  tall  and  thin, 
Just  where  it  used  to  be. 

Ah,  see,  my  love,  on  yonder  stile — 

A  pail  of  the  foaming  milk ; 
I'd  like  a  drink — What !  no  pail  ? — 

Ah,  no,  I'm  hard  to  bilk ; — 

Ah,  well,  I  know  my  eyes  are  weak — 

It  always-'used  to  be  there, 
Just  at  this  hour ;  and  all  the  farm-hands 

Would  troop  to  draw  their  share. 

But  I'm  thirsty. — Perhaps  you  could  get 

Some  water  from  the  well  ? — 
What!    Dried  up?    The  well  dried  up? 

The  walls  crumbled  and  fell? 

How  strange! — Ah,  see,  my  love, 
Yon's  John  James  pitching  hay, — 

Holla,  John  James ! — Tush,  tush,  my  love, — 
Eh,  what's  that  ye  say  ? — 

No  John  James  ?    Why,  I  saw  him  now ! 

He  was  pitching  clover  hay, 
Pitching  it  high  in  the  old  hay  loft — 

You'll  mind  his  way. 

w.  s.  w. 
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